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Only a few people witnessed the ceremony because the ma-
jority were outside watching a play. Throughout the night
mediums went into a trance and became possessed by the spirits
of the d/ero TaJcsu, the " interpreter" of the deities, in order
to inform the people if the offerings had been well received and
to obtain advice from the gods. The medium was the pemangJhi
himself, going into convulsions, rolling his eyes, and foaming at
the mouth as the spirit of the Taksu entered his body, making
incoherent guttural sounds which were taken as the voice of the
spirit. Once I saw a pemangku become possessed by the spirit of
some sort of tiger, growling and running on all fours in the
temple yard under exploding firecrackers, picking up fire with his
hands and eating the sparks. The medium came out of the
trance painfully, and in an epileptic fit, as the spirit left his body.
Gradually he calmed down, got up exhausted, and was helped
out of the temple. The crowd remained divided, watching the
performances or talking in groups outside the temple, not much
interested in the ceremonies or in the spectacular trances. Often,
especially at the feasts of the death temples, they performed
savage kris dances, which will be described later.

In Kengetan the gong played all night the stately, ancient
music, and as dawn approached the old pemangku moved
around quietly supervising things, putting out the lights and
preparing for the final ceremony, the adoration of the rising
sun, when mendet was danced again by middle-aged women and
offerings were dedicated in the direction of the first rays of sun
that appeared on the horizon. This ended the feast, and by
morning, when the essence of the offerings had been consumed
by the gods, the women came to collect their respective offerings
and take them home.

Such is the general pattern along which a temple feast moves,
but, again, each community has its own way of doing things and
no two feasts are carried out in exactly the same manner. Dif-
ferences are particularly striking in the villages of the moun-
tains, as in Paksabali and Bugbug, two communities in East Bali,